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EVERYBODY  SING 


At  your  North  Carolina  Little  Symphony  concert  the  conductor  will  invite  you 
to  stand  and  sing  two  songs  with  the  orchestra.  The  first  one,  printed  below  is 
The  Piper's  Tune  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  To  prepare  for  singing  with  the 
orchestra  memorize  the  words  of  both  stanzas.  Then  learn  to  sing  the  song  in 
two  parts  as  you  practice  it  in  your  classroom. 


The  Piper's  Tune 


J.S.  Bach 


1.  Oh  _  come  with  us,  and_  come  right  soon,  and  dance  the_  pip- er's_      tune. 

2.  Our_  lord    is      rul-ing_     as     he  should,  he    gives  us_live  -   li    -     hood. 
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Oh sing  with    us     this_   roun  -  de  -  lay    and  dance  as_  pip-ers_  play. 

Qur__     la   -  dy    fair,    it's un  -  der-stood,  is       always.  do-ing_  good. 
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Our    lord  and    la  -  dy     ask    us    here  that   we  may_  be_   of cheer 
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Oh come  with  us  and  _   come  right  soon  and  dance  the.  piper's__    tune. 


Bach  wrote  this  lively  dancing  tune  for  his  "Peasant  Cantata,"  to  be  performed 
at  a  celebration  honoring  a  new  ruler  in  the  part  of  Germany  where  he  lived.  It 
describes  how  pipers  play  for  the  dancing,  and  add  cheer  to  the  outdoor 
festivities. 

Turn  to  the  inside  back  page  and  find  the  second  song  to  learn  for  the  concert, 
John  Henry,  an  American  Folk  Song. 
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THE  BARBER  OF  SEVILLE 


The  North  Carolina  Symphony  will  open  your  children's  concert  with  an 
Overture  to  a  famous  opera,  "The  Barber  of  Seville."  It  was  written  by  the 
Italian  composer,  Giocchino  (Zhee-o-ah-kee-no)  Rossini  in  the  year  1816.  The 
story  of  the  opera  came  from  a  famous  French  play  by  Beaumarchais. 

An  Overture  is  an  opening  piece  played  by  the  orchestra  to  set  the  mood 
for  the  opera.  What  does  the  music  suggest?  As  you  listen  you  will  hear  at  once 
that  the  lively  first  theme  suggests  excitement  and  intrigue. 
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Rossini's  opera  tells  how  Figaro,  a  barber  who  lived  in  the  old  city  of 
Seville,  helped  a  beautiful  young  girl  named  Rosina  to  escape  from  her  dod- 
dering old  guardian  and  marry  the  man  she  loved.  In  all  of  Spain  there  was  no- 
one  more  eager  than  Figaro  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  secretly  mischevious  plot. 

The  Story  of  The  Barber  of  Seville 

Here  are  the  principal  characters  in  the  opera: 

Count  Almaviva — A  young  nobleman,  in  love  with  Rosina 

Figaro — Barber  of  Seville,  popular  with  everyone 

Dr.  Bartolo — A  suspicious,  jealous  old  doctor,  guardian  of  Rosina 

Rosina — A  lovely  rich  orphan,  who  lives  with  Bartolo 

Don  Basilio — Rosina's  music  teacher;  friend  of  Dr.  Bartolo 

A  Notary,  Town  Guards  and  Soldiers 

ACT  I  The  curtain  rises  on  a  street  in  Seville  outside  the  house  of  Dr. 
Bartolo.  It  is  daybreak.  Count  Almaviva,  with  a  band  of  musi- 
cians, sings  a  love  song  underneath  Rosina's  balcony.  The  house  is 
silent  and  dark.  Just  then  he  hears  a  merry  voice,  singing  gaily  with 
a  guitar  slung  over  his  shoulder.  It  is  Figaro.  What  luck!  No-one 
in  Seville  ever  gets  married  without  his  help.  The  count  tells  the 
barber  about  his  love  for  Rosina.  Suddenly  the  door  opens  and 
Bartolo  appears,  saying:  "I  must  marry  Rosina  to-day!"  When  the 
doctor  leaves,  Almaviva  tries  another  serenade.  This  time  Rosina 
answers  but  then  the  window  is  slammed  shut.  The  Count  begs 
Figaro  to  find  a  way  for  him  to  enter  the  house.  "I  have  it!"  says 
Figaro.  "A  regiment  has  arrived  to-day.  You  dress  as  a  soldier,  and 
claim  to  be  billeted  in  Dr.  Bartolo's  house." 

ACT  II  Count  Almaviva,  disguised  as  a  soldier,  forces  his  way  into  the 
doctor's  house,  demanding  lodging.  The  doctor  refuses,  saying  he 


GIACCHINO     ROSSINI,  1792-1868 

is  exempt  from  housing  soldiers.  Great  excitement  begins,  but 
Rosina  and  the  Count  manage  to  exchange  letters.  As  the  noise  and 
confusion  increase,  town  guards  come  to  take  Almaviva  off  to  jail. 
But  when  he  whispers  his  real  name,  the  guards  release  him. 

ACT  III  The  Count  disguises  himself  as  a  music  teacher,  and  knocks  on  the 
door  of  the  doctor's  house.  Bartolo  is  suspicious,  but  lets  him  in. 
The  Count  explains:  "I  am  a  pupil  of  Don  Basilio  ...  he  is  sick  to- 
day." Bartolo  finds  Rosina,  and  the  music  lesson  begins.  Figaro 
comes  in  with  his  shaving  equipment,  tucks  a  towel  under  the  doc- 
tor's chin,  lathers  his  face,  and  sharpens  his  razor.  All  of  a  sudden 
the  door  opens,  and  in  walks  the  real  music  teacher,  Don  Basilio. 
Before  Bartolo  discovers  what  has  happened  the  Count  and  Figaro 
send  Don  Basilio  home,  telling  him  he  has  a  fever.  Figaro  gets  the 
keys  to  the  balcony.  That  night  Figaro  and  the  Count  climb 
through  the  window.  As  soon  as  Rosina  recognizes  that  Almaviva 
is  the  true  Count,  she  joins  them.  She  is  ready  to  become  a  Count- 
ess, and  a  quick  marriage  is  arranged.  A  notary  who  had  been 
brought  in  by  Don  Basilio  to  marry  Rosina  and  the  doctor,  is 
forced  at  the  point  of  a  pistol  to  substitute  the  Count  for  the  bride- 
groom. When  Dr.  Bartolo  arrives,  it  is  too  late.  The  wedding  is 
over,  and  the  Count  is  kissing  the  bride. 

About  the  Composer 

Gioacchino  Rossini  grew  up  in  the  Italian  village  of  Pesaro,  where  his 
father  was  the  town  trumpeter.  The  boy  was  proud  of  his  father's  playing  in 
the  village  band,  and  begged  for  a  horn  so  that  he  could  become  a  musician 
too.  He  also  begged  to  be  taken  to  the  local  opera  house  where  his  mother  was 
a  singer.  The  child  spent  many  hours  in  the  wings,  listening  to  rehearsals. 
Sometimes  he  was  asked  to  take  small  parts  in  the  performances.  These  early 
experiences  were  the  beginning  of  the  composer's  life-long  interest  in  music 
and  the  theatre. 

When  he  grew  up,  Rossini  became  famous  all  over  Europe  as  a  composer 
of  operas.  His  first  opera  was  produced  in  the  Italian  city  of  Venice  when  he 
was  eighteen.  He  wrote  "The  Barber  of  Seville"  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and 
it  took  him  only  thirteen  days  to  complete  the  entire  opera.  By  the  time  Rossini 
was  thirty -seven  he  had  finished  his  thirtieth  opera,  "William  Tell."  He  was 
married  to  his  leading  lady,  Isabella  Colbran,  and  together  they  travelled  from 
city  to  city,  enjoying  his  great  popularity.  Even  Napoleon  himself,  arriving  in 
the  same  town,  took  nothing  away  from  Rossini's  fame.  When  the  two  met 
Napoleon  said:  "There  need  be  no  ceremony  between  emperors." 


MUSIC    FOR   THE   KING'S   SUPPER 


When  Louis  XIV  was  King  of  France  his  great  Palace  at  Versailles  was  filled 
with  the  sound  of  music  all  day  long  and  far  into  the  night.  There  was  music  to 
wake  up  by,  music  at  breakfast  and  supper,  and  music  for  an  endless  number 
of  ceremonies,  balls,  and  courtly  entertainments.  The  King  had  his  own  or- 
chestra of  twenty-four  violins,  but  he  called  in  bands  of  other  musicians  for 
outdoor  occasions— for  processions  and  spectacles  of  every  sort,  and  for  the 
hunt.  Open-air  music  required  loud  instruments,  such  as  oboes,  trumpets,  and 
hunting  horns. 

Kings  and  Queens  were  invited  guests  at  these  courtly  events.  With  their 
royal  attendants,  ladies-in-waiting,  and  palace  guards,  they  brought  life  and 
color  into  the  big  halls.  Their  costly  clothes  and  rare  jewels  sparkled  in  the 
flickering  candle  light.  Painters,  architects,  sculptors,  poets,  opera  singers,  and 
dancers  came  at  the  King's  request  to  help  entertain  the  court,  and  to  join  in 
the  suppers  at  which  luxurious  and  delicate  food  was  served. 

Louis  died  in  1715,  but  the  custom  of  elaborate  court  entertainment  con- 
tinued. When  Louis  XV  was  crowned  at  Reims  on  October  25,  1722,  a  series  of 
magnificent  festivals  took  place.  On  his  return  from  Reims,  the  young  King 
stopped  at  various  places  where  he  was  entertained  by  local  Princes.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  festivals  was  given  by  his  uncle,  the  Regent,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  in  his  Chateau  de  Villers-Cotteret.  For  this  celebration,  which  lasted 
six  days,  the  Duke  brought  a  hundred  and  forty  actors,  singers,  dancers, 
Italian  comedians,  and  symphony  orchestra  players  from  Paris.  They  lived  in 
the  Duke's  Chateau,  where  they  were  waited  on  by  boy  servants,  and 
provided  with  sumptuous  meals  by  a  Maitre  d'Hotel. 

The  composer  and  director  of  music  for  the  Duke's  festival  was  Jean- 
Joseph  Mouret.  You  will  hear  three  of  Mouret's  compositions  at  your  North 
Carolina  Symphony  concert: 

1.  RONDEAU 

In  medieval  French  music  the  rondeau  was  a  song  of  the  trouveres 
(poet-musicians).  Mouret's  17th  century  instrumental  Rondeau  is  quite 
different  from  the  trouv&re  song.  It  begins  with  a  strong,  bold  melody 
in  march  style: 
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If  you  look  at  television,  you  may  recognize  this  as  the  opening  theme 
of  Masterpiece  Theatre.  On  the  outside  back  cover  of  Symphony 
Stories  there  is  a  percussion  score  to  be  played  in  your  classroom  with 
a  recording  of  Mouret's  music. 


JEAN-JOSEPH    MOURET,    1682-1738 


2.  GIGUE 

The  French  Gigue  is  a  lively  dance  tune,  usually  in  6/8  meter.  It  came 
from  the  English  jig. 
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3.  FANFARE 

A  fanfare  is  a  short  tune  for  trumpets  used  for  ceremonial,  military,  or 
hunting  events. 
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About  the  Composer 

Jean-Joseph  Mouret  was  born  in  Avignon,  southern  France,  on  April  11, 
1682.  His  father  was  a  silk  merchant  who  loved  music,  and  learned  how  to 
play  the  violin  in  his  spare  time.  He  was  a  good  enough  violinist  to  play  in  a 
number  of  local  "bands."  Jean-Joseph  was  very  proud  when  his  father  became 
director  of  his  own  band. 

When  Jean-Joseph  was  growing  up  Avignon  was  known  everywhere  in 
France  as  "the  city  of  singing  and  dancing."  People  danced  as  naturally  as  they 
breathed.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  Jean-Joseph  and  his  older  brother  signed  a  con- 
tract with  Bertrand  Rang,  a  noted  Dancing  Master.  For  seven  years  they 
belonged  to  his  company  of  musicians.  In  addition  to  playing,  and  composing 
dance  music,  Jean-Joseph  received  a  fine  serious  music  education.  His  father 
insisted  that  he  study  with  the  best  teachers  in  Avignon's  music  and  church 
schools.  He  also  urged  him  to  attend  the  operas  and  theatre  productions  which 
were  an  important  part  of  the  town's  cultural  life. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  the  hopeful  musician  went  to  Paris.  With  his  ex- 
cellent music  background,  and  his  love  of  social  occasions,  Jean-Joseph  soon 
had  many  friends  and  was  on  his  way  to  a  successful  future.  He  was  always 
happy,  and  eager  to  please  people.  One  of  his  friends  described  him  this  way: 
"Mouret  was  attractive  to  look  at  ...  he  was  always  smiling,  and  his  conver- 
sation was  interesting  and  pleasant.  He  had  a  beautiful  voice,  and  was  often  in 
demand  as  a  singer  at  musical  gatherings." 

As  time  went  on  Mouret  held  important  positions  as  church  organist;  as 
director  of  orchestras  and  festivals;  and  as  composer  for  the  Italian  Theatre. 
His  many  original  works  included  church  music,  ballets,  operas,  motets,  can- 
tatas, chamber  music,  and  symphonies. 


PULCINELLA  SUITE 


PULCINELLA  SUITE  for  small  orchestra  is  from  Igor  Stravinsky's  Ballet  in 
One  Act,  first  performed  on  May  15,  1920,  at  the  National  Theatre  of  the 
Opera  in  Paris.  It  was  an  event  to  remember.  The  great  Russian  Ballet  Direc- 
tor, Sergei  Diaghilev,  had  trained  the  dancers;  the  noted  Leonide  Massine  was 
the  choreographer;  and  the  world-famous  artist,  Pablo  Picasso,  designed  the 
scenery  and  costumes.  Igor  Stravinsky's  music  was  inspired  by  themes  from 
the  eighteenth  century  Italian  composer,  Pergolesi. 

The  Story  of  Pulcinella 

The  story  of  the  ballet,  Pulcinella,  came  from  a  manuscript  discovered  in 
Naples  in  the  year  1700.  Pulcinella  was  one  of  the  popular  comic  characters  in 
the  traditional  Neapolitan  Theatre. 

When  the  ballet  begins  some  pretty  young  dancing  girls  are  in  love  with 
Pulcinella.  Their  handsome  Italian  boy  friends  are  very  jealous,  and  decide 
that  they  will  find  a  way  to  kill  Pulcinella.  As  they  are  about  to  attack  him 
Pulcinella  hires  a  substitute,  dressed  in  his  clothes.  The  false  Pulcinella  pretends 
to  die  as  the  real  one  escapes  and  disguises  himself  as  a  magician.  The  young 
men  think  they  are  rid  of  him,  but  he  returns,  pretending  he  is  a  magician,  and 
brings  his  double  back  to  life.  It  turns  out  that  the  real  Pulcinella  is  a  kind- 
hearted  fellow  after  all.  He  arranges  marriages  for  all  the  girls  and  boys.  Then 
he  gets  married  himself. 

The  music  of  the  Pulcinella  Suite  is  scored  for  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
horns,  trumpet,  trombone  and  strings.  It  is  divided  into  eleven  short  sections. 
At  your  North  Carolina  Symphony  concert  you  will  hear  six  of  these  sections. 
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IGOR      STRAVINSKY,      1882-1971 
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About  the  Composer 

Igor  Stravinsky  was  born  in  Russia  in  1882.  He  grew  up  in  the  small  town 
of  Oranienbaum  near  St.  Petersburg  (now  Leningrad).  Igor  loved  music  and  he 
heard  a  great  deal  of  it.  His  father  was  the  leading  bass  singer  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Opera,  and  often  took  his  son  to  rehearsals.  Sometimes  he  was  allowed 
to  go  to  the  real  live  performances. 

When  Igor  was  nine  years  old  he  started  taking  piano  lessons.  He  liked  to 
practice,  especially  when  he  could  spend  a  part  of  the  time  making  up  his  own 
pieces.  He  detested  his  school  studies,  and  would  like  to  have  filled  every 
minute  of  the  day  with  music.  His  parents,  however,  insisted  on  his  getting  a 
good  education.  They  sent  him  to  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  to  study 
law.  He  really  had  no  desire  to  become  a  lawyer,  but  he  continued  at  the 
University,  and  completed  his  law  courses  in  1905.  Soon  after  this  he  married 
his  cousin,  who  knew  how  much  he  loved  music.  So,  with  her  encouragement, 
he  gave  up  law  and  started  in  earnest  to  learn  to  be  a  composer. 

Stravinsky  was  fortunate  in  having  as  a  friend  at  the  University  the  son  of 
Russia's  celebrated  teacher  and  composer,  Nicholas  Rimsky-Korsakoff.  He 
was  always  a  welcome  guest  in  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  home,  and  eventually 
became  a  student  of  the  master  teacher.  It  was  in  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  home 
that  Stravinsky  met  Sergei  Diaghilev  who  later  directed  his  Pulcinella  Ballet. 

After  the  Revolution  Stravinsky  left  his  native  country  and  lived  with  his 
family  in  France  and  Switzerland.  When  Harvard  University  invited  him  for  a 
series  of  lectures  in  1939  he  came  to  the  United  States,  later  becoming  an 
American  citizen.  He  spent  his  eightieth  birthday  celebrating  a  dinner  in  his 
honor  at  the  White  House. 


THE  LITTLE  WHITE  DONKEY 


Jacques  Ibert,  1890-1962 

THE  LITTLE  WHITE  DONKEY  by  the  French  composer,  Jacques  Ibert  (Zhahk 
Ee-bare)  is  a  musical  story.  In  order  to  enjoy  it  you  must  know  something 
about  donkeys.  For  instance,  a  donkey  is  a  stubborn  animal.  He  can  trot  along 
at  a  fast  pace  or  move  slowly  as  it  suits  his  fancy.  Sometimes  he  won't  go  at 
all,  but  just  stands  in  one  place  and  kicks  up  his  heels.  His  legs  are  short;  his 
ears  are  big;  and  he  makes  a  strange  loud  noise  when  he  opens  his  mouth  and 
says  "Heehaw."  The  donkey  can  carry  heavy  packs  on  his  back.  He  can  also 
carry  a  child  or  a  grown  person,  but  he  may  try  to  dump  his  rider  in  the  road. 

As  you  listen  to  Ibert's  music  try  to  imagine  what  the  little  white  donkey  is 
doing.  In  the  beginning  you  will  hear  the  fast  trotting  rhythm  of  the  donkey's 
feet.  Then  there  is  this  melody: 
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Could  this  be  a  tune  the  rider  is  whistling?  Soon  the  music  changes.  The  little 
song  is  gone,  and  you  hear  some  "heehaws"  and  strange  bumping  noises.  It  is 
plain  that  the  stubborn  donkey  is  giving  trouble.  But  soon  the  sound  of  trot- 
ting begins  again,  and  the  whistling  tune  you  heard  at  first  comes  back  too. 
You  can  be  sure  now  that  the  little  white  donkey  has  decided  to  go  on  his  way 
once  more  with  his  rider  whistling  the  happy  little  tune. 

About  the  Composer 

Jacques  Ibert  was  born  and  grew  up  in  the  city  of  Paris.  Even  in  his  earliest 
years  Jacques  showed  a  great  interest  in  music.  His  mother,  a  fine  pianist, 
began  to  teach  him  when  he  was  only  four.  He  learned  his  notes  before  he 
knew  the  alphabet.  Madame  Ibert  hoped  that  one  day  her  son  would  be  a  vir- 
tuoso violinist. 

Jacques'  father  disapproved  of  any  kind  of  music  for  his  son.  Monsieur 
Ibert,  who  had  become  a  prosperous  businessman,  expected  Jacques  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps.  Paying  no  attention  to  his  father's  wishes,  the  young  pianist 
continued  with  his  lessons.  Then,  one  day,  when  Jacques  was  twelve  years  old, 
he  discovered  a  book  on  harmony.  He  studied  it  by  himself  secretly,  and 
before  long  he  was  writing  waltzes  and  other  short  pieces. 

In  1910,  when  Ibert  was  twenty,  he  began  his  serious  study  of  harmony  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory.  Through  the  years,  as  he  developed  his  talents,  Ibert 
came  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  France's  outstanding  composers.  Do  you  think 
that  Jacques  Ibert  was  in  any  way  like  that  stubborn  little  donkey? 
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BALLET  SUITE  NO.  1 


Dmitri  Shostakovich,  1906- 

Dmitri  Shostakovich  has  a  special  gift  for  writing  ballet  music.  In  his  native 
Russia  the  ballet  was  an  important  part  of  musical  and  artistic  life.  As  a  small 
boy  he  wrote  his  first  piece  of  dance  music  for  his  little  sister  who  was  studying 
ballet.  When  he  grew  up  and  learned  to  be  an  orchestra  composer,  Dmitri 
Shostakovich  wrote  a  great  many  pieces  for  ballet  dancers.  Petite  Ballerina 
and  Pizzicato  Polka  are  from  his  BALLET  SUITE  No.  1. 

PETITE  BALLERINA  (Little  star  solo  dancer)  is  a  charming  bit  of  music 
describing  tip-toe  staccato  movements  contrasted  with  gliding,  swaying 
rhythms.  The  first  melody  is  high-pitched,  sounding  like  a  music  box. 
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PIZZICATO  POLKA  seems  to  suggest  ballerinas  dancing  on  tip-toes.  "Piz- 
zicato" means  "plucked."  You  will  notice  at  the  concert  that  the  violins  have 
the  melody  and  that  the  players  are  plucking  the  strings  with  their  fingers. 
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About  the  Composer 

Dmitri  Shostakovich  (Dmee-tree  Shos-tah-ko-vich)  was  born  in  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1906.  His  parents  were  of  Siberian  origin,  and  came  from  a  highly 
educated  family.  Dmitri's  father  was  a  chemical  engineer,  and  his  mother  was 
a  talented  pianist.  She  gave  her  son  piano  lessons,  and  encouraged  him  to 
compose.  When  the  Revolution  took  place  in  Russia  Dmitri  was  eleven  years 
old.  In  the  Shostakovich  household,  as  in  many  other  families,  the  happy, 
easy  way  of  life  was  over.  Food  was  scarce;  children  grew  up  without  ever 
tasting  milk  or  orange  juice.  Heating  homes  was  an  impossibility.  Many 
people  sold  their  jewels  and  furs  to  buy  bread  or  potatoes. 

When  Dmitri's  father  died  things  became  even  more  difficult.  His  brave 
mother  worked  as  a  typist  to  earn  enough  money  to  feed  her  three  children, 
and  to  pay  for  Dmitri's  music  education  at  the  Conservatory.  In  time  her  ef- 
forts were  greatly  rewarded.  He  graduated  with  two  degrees — one  in  com- 
position, in  1925,  and  the  other  in  piano,  in  1928. 


JOHN  HENRY 


Our  American  composer,  Aaron  Copland,  went  to  France  when  he  was  twen- 
ty-one years  old.  There  he  studied  composition  with  Nadia  Boulanger  (Nah- 
dee-a  Boo-lan-zhay)  the  famous  teacher  at  Fontainebleau.  After  three  years  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  determined  to  carry  out  some  of  her  wonderful 
suggestions.  Her  advice  to  him  was  to  develop  his  own  original  ideas,  and  let 
his  music  express  the  life,  the  times,  and  the  pulse  of  the  country  in  which  he 
was  born.  In  attaining  his  goal,  Copland  became  interested  in  folk  music. 
More  than  most  composers  he  has  caught  the  feeling  of  American  folklore. 
Sometimes  he  actually  uses  folk  tunes  in  his  music,  and  at  times  he  writes 
colorful  melodies  which  sound  like  folk  tunes. 

Aaron  Copland's  orchestral  composition,  JOHN  HENRY,  is  based  on  one 
of  the  many  "John  Henry"  folk  tunes.  The  clarinets  introduce  the  theme: 

c/an  nets  . _ 
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As  the  orchestra  continues  you  will  hear  some  interesting  sounds  as  if  metal  is 
being  pounded.  Copland  is  describing  in  his  music  the  powerful  blows  of  John 
Henry's  hammer.  Who  was  John  Henry?  And  what  was  he  hammering? 

The  Story  of  John  Henry 

According  to  the  American  legend,  John  Henry  was  the  strongest,  biggest 
and  most  powerful  Black  man  alive  in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  the 
greatest  rail-layer  and  rock-crusher  of  his  day,  and  the  envy  of  his  fellow 
workers.  To  men  and  women  alike  he  was  a  hero  who  was  talked  about,  sung 
about,  and  mourned — when  he  met  his  death  in  a  contest  with  a  steam  drill. 
All  over  America,  from  East  to  West,  there  were  numerous  "John  Henry" 
songs,  with  hundreds  of  different  verses,  telling  of  the  exciting  events  in  the  life 
of  this  unbelievable  strong  man.  Folk  tunes  collected  in  the  West  seem  to 
emphasize  his  drilling  on  the  railroad.  Others  in  the  East  describe  the  building 
of  a  tunnel  on  the  C  &  O  Railroad  in  West  Virginia.  Here,  as  John  Henry  was 
driving  into  the  mountain,  the  newly-invented  steam  drill  appeared.  If  you 
will  turn  to  the  inside  back  page  of  Symphony  Stories  you  will  find  a  song 
called  JOHN  HENRY.  Memorize  the  words  of  this  song  to  sing  at  your 
concert.  This  will  explain  what  happened  to  the  big  steel-driving  man. 

Do  you  think  John  Henry  was  a  real  person,  or  just  a  legend?  You  might 
find  some  books  about  him  in  your  library. 

There  are  other  American  folk  characters  such  as  Johnny  Appleseed, 
Daniel  Boone,  Paul  Bunyan,  Davy  Crockett,  and  Rip  Van  Winkle.  See  how 
many  others  you  can  find,  and  tell  whether  they  are  real  or  imaginary. 
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AARON  COPLAND,  1900- 


Aaron  Copland,  who  wrote  the  music  for  JOHN  HENRY  is  considered  to  be 
North  America's  leading  composer.  He  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on 
November  14,  1900.  Here  he  grew  up  with  his  four  brothers  and  sisters. 

Aaron's  parents  had  no  musical  talents,  and,  although  they  bought  a 
piano  and  paid  for  children's  music  lessons,  they  did  little  to  encourage  them. 
On  top  of  the  upright  piano  there  were  piles  of  ragtime  music.  Aaron's  older 
brother  played  popular  tunes  and  operatic  selections  on  the  violin  with  his 
sister  as  accompanist.  When  the  family  gathered  around  to  listen  it  was  Aaron 
who  showed  the  greatest  interest.  Before  long  he  was  begging  to  take  piano 
lessons.  The  parents  thought  it  might  be  a  waste  of  money  to  give  lessons  to 
their  youngest  child,  but  they  finally  consented. 

Aaron  studied  piano  for  several  years  but  he  found  out  that  he  was  really 
more  interested  in  composing  than  in  playing  the  piano.  He  took  a  correspon- 
dence course  in  theory  and  harmony.  Then,  after  graduating  from  the  Boys' 
High  School  in  Brooklyn,  he  was  accepted  as  a  pupil  by  Rubin  Goldmark. 

The  only  trouble  with  Mr.  Goldmark  was  that  his  taste  was  a  bit  too  old- 
fashioned  for  Aaron  Copland.  When  he  presented  his  teacher  with  his  first 
composition,  "Cat  and  the  Mouse,"  the  work  did  not  impress  Mr.  Goldmark. 
He  told  Aaron  "It  sounds  too  modern.  If  you  write  such  clashing  harmonies 
you  will  never  become  a  composer." 

This  did  not  stop  Aaron  Copland.  He  was  more  than  ever  determined  to 
continue  his  studies  in  composition.  After  hearing  about  a  new  school  for 
Americans,  established  by  Walter  Damrosch  at  Fontainebleau,  he  decided  to 
save  all  the  money  he  could  earn  for  a  trip  to  France.  During  school  vacations 
and  holidays  he  worked  in  the  department  store  owned  by  his  father.  With 
savings  from  his  pay  for  services  at  the  store  and  from  other  odd  jobs,  he  ac- 
cumulated the  necessary  funds  and  left  for  France. 

Aaron  Copland  was  the  first  American  student  to  enroll  at  Fontainebleau. 
He  intended  to  stay  only  for  the  three  month  summer  session,  but  when  he 
discovered  the  great  teacher,  Nadia  Boulanger,  he  stayed  for  three  years.  It 
was  at  Fontainebleau  that  his  early  composition,  "Cat  and  the  Mouse"  was 
first  performed. 

Today  Aaron  Copland  has  the  reputation  of  being  "the  most  performed" 
composer  in  the  United  States.  His  long  list  of  compositions  includes  operas, 
ballets,  chamber  music,  concertos,  and  symphonies.  Many  of  his  works  have 
been  selected  to  represent  our  country  at  international  music  festivals.  With  all 
his  activities,  he  has  found  time  to  encourage  young  American  composers,  and 
he  continues  to  work  hard  to  get  their  works  performed. 
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SOIREES     MUSICALES 


March 


Benjamin  Britten,  1913-1976 

The  English  composer,  Benjamin  Britten,  wrote  Soirees  Musicales  for  Lincoln 
Kirstein  and  his  American  Ballet  Theatre.  The  orchestral  Suite  of  five 
movements  was  one  of  Britten's  earlier  works,  published  in  1938.  Britten  took 
his  themes  from  some  piano  music  of  the  Italian  opera  composer,  Rossini.  He 
did  not  try  to  change  Rossini's  melodies  in  any  way.  He  arranged  and  scored 
them  for  a  medium  sized  orchestra.  Because  of  his  brilliant  orchestration  the 
Suite  attracted  attention,  and  has  become  a  favorite  on  symphony  programs. 


MARCH  is  the  first  movement  of  the  Suite. 
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About  the  Composer 

On  the  Feast  day  of  St.  Cecilia,  patron  saint  of  all  musicians,  a  baby  boy 
was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.B.  Britten  in  Lowestoft,  England.  On  this  par- 
ticular day,  November  11,  1913,  the  Brittens'  older  children — two  girls  and  a 
boy — learned  that  they  had  a  little  brother,  named  Edward  Benjamin.  They 
had  no  idea  that  this  child  would  grow  up  to  be  a  fine  musician  and  a 
celebrated  English  composer. 

The  Brittens'  house  in  Suffolk  faced  the  North  Sea.  On  cold  winter  nights, 
they  heard  the  howling  northeast  wind  and  the  sounds  of  breaking  waves.  In- 
side, the  family  lived  happily  and  cozily  together.  The  first  music  Benjamin 
heard  was  his  mother  singing  to  him. 

Mr.  Britten,  who  supported  his  family  as  a  practicing  dental  surgeon,  en- 
couraged music-making  in  the  household.  He  never  wanted  a  radio  or  record- 
player  in  the  house  because  he  thought  it  would  prevent  his  children  from 
making  music  for  themselves. 

All  through  Benjamin's  school  days  he  composed  stacks  of  songs  and 
piano  pieces.  He  taught  himself  by  reading  through  great  quantities  of  music. 
By  the  time  he  was  twelve  his  parents  knew  that  they  must  find  an  experienced 
teacher  for  him.  Fortunately  the  right  teacher,  Frank  Bridge,  came  back  to 
England  just  at  this  time,  and  took  him  as  a  pupil. 

Benjamin  always  loved  to  teach  children.  Even  after  he  had  become  a  suc- 
cessful composer  of  operas,  choral  and  instrumental  music,  and  music  for 
British  films,  he  never  gave  up  his  interest  in  writing  for  children. 
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EVERYBODY  PLAY  AND  SING 
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John  Henry 


American  Folk  Song 
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1.  John Hen  -  ry 

2.  Well,  the      cap  -  tain 


told his  cap        -  tain, 

says      to        John        Hen        -  ry, 
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'Well,      a           man           ain't           noth  -  in' 
"Gon  -  na  bring         that  steam 


but  a  man, 

drill         a      -     round, 
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But       be  -      fore  I  let      your      drill beat        me         down, 

Gon  -    na         take  that  steam drill out      on  the       job, 


$m 


m     m 


pi 


I'll die         with     a 

Gon-  na     whop      that 


ham-  mer     in       my      hand."  hand. 

steel on down."  down. 


3.  Oh,  the  man  that  invented  the  steam  drill, 
He  thought  that  he  was  mighty  fine, 

But  John  Henry  drove  his  steel  fifteen  feet, 
And  the  steam  drill  drove  only  nine.     (2  times) 

4.  John  Henry  was  hammerin'  on  the  mountain, 
There  was  lightnin'  in  his  eye. 

He  drove  so  hard  that  he  broke  his  heart, 

And  he  laid  down  his  hammer  and  he  died.     (2  times) 

If  you  have  a  group  of  instrumental  players  in  your  school  who  would  like  to 
play  the  melody  of  John  Henry  at  the  concert  before  the  audience  sings  the 
song,  they  should  be  seated  together  with  a  teacher-director.  The  instrumental 
group  may  include  recorders,  flutes,  small  winds  (such  as  tonettes,  melody 
flutes  or  song  flutes).  These  instruments  will  play  the  entire  song.  Melody  bells 
may  be  added  on  the  second  and  fourth  lines. 
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